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LONDON, Aug. 9 (UP).—The Far Eastern Red Arm 


on a broad front in the early hours of this morning 


tom Raid Levels Nagasaki 


y struck across the Manchurian border 
and slashed thro 


ugh enemy defenses for 


| gains of up to 14 miles. The historic breakthrough was reported in the Soviet Union’s Commu- 


Shut in by hills and islands, as this picture suggests, Nagasaki 
Before Atombomb Hit it: was one of Japan’s great ports. Now the carefully guarded city 


may not be there at all. It was hit by the second atemic bomb we dropped on the enemy. 


Controls Must Continue, 
Truman Tells WPB oe 


They Wanted Russia in; Now The re Griping 


| —See Page 2 


Unite for Reconversion--Hillman 
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and recorded here. Striking at three 


main points on a 1, 225-mile front, the Soviets 
smashed through a heavily fortified Japanese 
defense line in the Vladivostok area, crossed the 
Amur and Ussuri Rivers in the Khabarovsk 


frontier station of Manchouli in the west. 

Their bombing planes blasted key railroad junctions 
in Manchuria and Korea, disrupting movement of enemy 
supplies and troops to the front. 


— 


3 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 9 (UP). — The Japanese 
Domei News Agency said today that Foreign Minister 
Shigenori Togo was scheduled to receive the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Japan, Jacob Malik, tomorrow (Tokyo time). 

8 


The- direction of the Red Army's advance indicated a 
gigantic three-way pincers movement aimed at Harbin, 
the gréat base and four-way railroad junction in the heart 
of Manchuria. : : 

The troops were from two special Red Banner Far 
Eastern armies, which for years had faced the Kwantung 
army—Japan’s No. 1 fighting force—along. the 2,000-mile 
border, and had whipped it soundly in two major frontier. 
clashes. They moved out in the early hours of this morning 
behind tanks and planes striking from bases in Vladi- 
vostok, Khabarovsk and Chita. 

Communique No. 1 reported: 

—In the Vladivostok area, on the Sea of Japan, the 
Soviets, against fierce resistance, broke through a 
line of reinforced concrete defenses and advanced nine and 
one-third miles. 3 
2 -in the area of Khabarovsk, 400 miles north-northeast 
of Vladivostok, the Red Banner armies, with the aid 
of their powerful Amur River fleet, forced crossings of the 
Amur and Ussuri rivers, capturing Fuyuan, 39 miles south- 
west of Khabarovsk, and several villages. 
3—In the Chita sector, 825 miles to the west, the Soviets 

' overcame stubborn resistance, a by boone * 
strong Japanese defense line based on the ancien 
which Genghis Khan constructed—and captured the rail- 
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ey Wanted | Russia In; Now They re Griping 


By ADAM LAPIN 


The hate-Russia boys who were clamoring only a couple of days ago that the 


Soviet Union get into the war against Japan are now angry because the Red Army 
is advancing across the Manchurian border. This trend appears most clearly in 


statements by Senator. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis) and in edi-® 
_torials in the New York Journal-American. 


Hearst and Wiley will never be pleased, it seems, with 


the Soviet Union does.@- 


They didn’t like it when the Soviet 
Union was unable to get into the 
Pacific war. And they didn’t like 
it when Soviet Union did get in. 
They - appeared unperturbed and 
happy only durinz the days of Nazi 
terror and domination. 


Senator Wiley issued an angry 
statement two weeks ago demand- 
ing that the Soviet Union declare 
War on Japan at once. 

The Senator was pretty tough 
about it. The U. S. would not 
“easily forgive” the Soviet Union if 


it failed to attack Japan. And he 
felt that our “vast financial and 


other bargaining power” be used as 


pressure On the Russians. 

But he held out a sugar plum to 
the Soviets. He promised that 
Americans would not easily forget 
“Russia’s contributions in the Far 
Bast” if the Soviet Union did get 
into the war. 

Well, the Soviet Union, influenced 


against Japan. N 
A SHORT MEMORY 
And Senator Wiley has shown just 
how quickly he can forget—even 
his own words of two weeks ago. 
Now Wiley is peeved at the So- 


ray because they did declare war 


on Japan. 


no doubt by other factors than 
Wiley’s statement, has declared war 


“Apparently the atomic bomb that 
hit Hiroshima also blew Joey“ off 
the fence,” Wiley said in a sour, ill- 
tempered statement. 

Thursday’s Hearst Journal-Ameri- 
can carried a lengthy editorial at- 
tack on the Potsdam conference— 
because it allegedly did not consider 
the Pacific war. 
| “Bat regarding this there was 
| only silence,” the editorial said in 
extra-large italic type. 

“If there was discussion of the 
| Pacific War, it is not reported, 
At there was a decision made 
about it—particularly about Rus- 
sia’s future part in it—it remains 
a secret.” 

And the editorial wound up by as- 
serting that President Truman 
should have stayed home to “attend 


| 


The the ieminess af the United States 
—our principal American business 
just now being the conduct and 
Syn | Wenning of the Pacific.” 


This little masterpiece was printed 
in the late. editions of Thursday's 
Journal-American, which carried the 
news that the Soviet Union had de- 
clared war on Japan. 


Did the Journal-American turn 
around the next day and hail the 
Potsdam conference for having 
achieved such magnificient Big 
Three unity, for having resulted in 
Soviet entry into the war? 


Nothing of the sort. The Jeurnal- 
American’s editorial is essentially an 
attack on the Soviet Union for hav- 
ing gone into the war. | 

It admits grudgingly and briefly 
that the Soviet action will “save 
American lives” and shorten the 
war. But these, says the Hearst 


papers, “are not the purposes for 
which Russia has gone to war 


against Japan.” 


There follows a lengthy catalog 
of territory which the Soviet Union 
allegedly covets in Asia, and then 
the editorial concludes: 

“The American bombings and 
bombardments of the Japanese 
main island have already put 
Japan virtually out of the war. 

“The American atemic bomb has 
already sealed the doom of Japan, 
irrespective of Russian eniry or 


the purpose of getting in on the 1 
spoils,’ . 
The Wiley statement and the 


Journal-American editorial are not 
the only sour notes in the midst of 
the general jubilation of the Ameri- 
can people, substantially refiected 
in the press, that the Soviet Union 
is now our ally in the Pacific war. 
But these were perhaps the most 
typical efforts to minimize the mili- 
tary and political significance of 
this great event. 


> 


By TUNG l- wo 


(Communist Member Chinese 


United Nations Conference) 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 9.—Despite its heavy sac- 
rifices in the victorious war waged by the United 
Nations against Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union 
has now declared war against Japan, the fascist 


aggressor in the Far East, giving 


that the Soviet Union stands firmly for the abso- 
lute and final destruction of world fascism. 

The action of the Soviet Union also demonstrates 
the complete cooperation and harmony of all the 
democratic countries in the war against the world 


fascist aggressors. 


Soviet Dooms Fascism, Says 
Chinese Communist Here 


The participation of the Soviet Union in the 
Far Bastern war will not only hasten the downfall 


Delegation to 
of the military 


East. 
conclusive proof 


blow to those w 


drive a wedge 


United Nations coalition. 


the day of victory over Japan. It will also insure 
the thorough destruction of all possible bases of 
preparation for future wars of aggression in the Far 


In addition, the action taken by the Soviet Union 
will undoubtedly strengthen the forces of democ- 
racy and peace in the Far East and will serve as a 


suspicions against the Soviet Union in an effort to 


fascist regime in Japan and speed 


f 


ho deliberately spread rumors and 


between the allies in the great 


Brig. Gen. William O’Dwyer yes- 
terday called upon Congress to end 
its recess and act immediately on 
full employment in view of the turn 
of events in the Japanese war. 

O'Dwyer, candidate for Mayor of 
the Democratic and American La- 
bor Parties spoke at an ALP Kings 
County Committee organization 
meeting at Livingston Hall. 

It is imperative, he said, to make 
for postwar jobs, as 
outlined in the Murray-Patman- 
‘Wagner bill. The nation needs jobs 


munis issue was of utmost impor- 
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tance to New Yorkers as well as the 
rest of the country. 

“A gigantic project of this nature 
cannot be undertaken at the last 
minute,” he said, “but should be 
carefully prepared and then geared 
to meet any unemployment emer- 
gencies that develop with the ces- 


O Dyer Asks Congress 
Meet Now on Job Issue 


sation of hostilities.” 

Congress should therefore ter- 
minate its present recess, he in- 
sisted, “in order to take into im- 
mediate consideration this full em- 
ployment. legislation.” 

Raymond Walsh, chairman of the 

New York State Citizens Political 
Action Committee, lauded O’Dwyer’s 
record. He said progressives would 
vote for him instead of his opponent 
Judge Jonah Go , Republican- 
Liberal parties’ candidate. 
In truth, declared Walsh, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey is running for 
Mayor. Dewey picked “a damaged 
Democrat” to run and “the Liberal 
Party associates are so blinded by 
factional hatred that they would 
wreck the city, if necessary to vent 
their private vengeance.” *. 

Walsh hinted that many members 
of the Iiberal Party would soon 
repudiate Goldstein. 

The Second Judicial District Con- 
vention of the ALP including Kings, 


5 began Finds Easy Out 
+ Manhattan Fox Hunt 


Shouting and laughing, 200 men Costello 
and women chased a red fox 
through the crowded streets of 
lower Manhattan yesterday. 


The fox had much the better of |] 


a * . Moreover, he got away and to- 
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eas 


night beat men were in- 
structed to kesp a sha¥if eye for 


we animal, Sees tae wae 8 


-| met centrol the actions of any 


application, had stated the purpose 
ot his visit to Spain; 


(Suffolk, Richmond and Queens 
counties also met last night at the 
Hotel St. George. 


blew up the plant and its contents, 
Norwegians. 


This used to be the Nazis’ atomic plant, The nitrate plant pictured 
here is at Rjukan, Norway, 80 miles west of Oslo, where it housed 
Nazi experimental werk on atomic bombs. The work was halted 
when members of the Norwegian underground made a daring raid and 7 


This photo was just released by the 


14 


State De 
Darosa, Spain, Aug. 9, the 
United Press reports that 
Franklin, an American ¢iti- 
zen, put on his pro-Franco exhibi- 
tions in the Madrid bullring and 
was “convinced that the American 
people would become enthusiastic 
bullfight fans.” 
Upon receipt of the dispatch, the 
Daily Worker called the State De- 
partment to inquire into the mat- 


ter. A spokesman in the Spanish 
section in Washington admitted 


given the passport and couldn’t 
understand our indignation over 
the fact that Franklin had been 
--aiding the Franco Youth Move- 
ment. 

Said the spokesman, “We can- 


American citizen in a foreign 
country. He is free te do what- 
he pleases.” 
the State Department sanc- 
tion the pro-Franco.act?” “Why, 
of course not, but what can we do 
about it?“ 
The department was asked 
whether Franklin, in his passport 


| whether he 
said he was going to put on ex 


freely that Franklin had been 


- out State Department. 


American in Spanish Bullring Aids 
Franco Youth; State Dept. Says OK 


: FF Gosic gcadlinta’ ¢ uch 
bullfighting exhibitions for the “benefit of the Franco Youth Movement,” but the 
t is unconcerned about the whole thing. In a dispatch datelined 


— 


crm 


Sidney Franklin Throws the Bull 
m the United Press dispatch sent yesterday from Franco Spain, a | 


bullfighter Sidney Franklin claimed he had “completed arrangements . 
to put on a series of 48 bulifights at New York Madison Square Garden > | 


when he returns there shortly.” 
confirmation of Franklin’s claim. 


The Daily Worker called the Garden yesterday, rey am fee 
err Suen weskethbead « siehie 


by Franklin on this score and thus have never even considered it. 
There are no bullfights scheduled for the Garden and as far as I know 


there won’t be.” 


Asked if the bullfighter’s tale then was full of bull, the booking 


agent replied, “Obviously.” 


A 


the State Department spokesman: 
“He simply said he was going 
te put on bullfights. He may 
have had seme other business 


work for the Franco 
Youth Organization violate his 


passport? “Why, of course not.” 


citizen can become a traitor to his 

country if he wants to. 
Thus, a man who works for an 

Axis country, recently condemned 


at Potsdam, is perfectly O.K. with 


hibitions for the Franco youth. Said, 


_ Fhe State _Departanent ania 


by the Big Three in their meeting 


know, however, that Sidney Frank- 
lin is not OK. with the American 
people, 


Final Weekend Rally 


For Davis Petitions 
All Communists in Manhatian 
were urged yesterday te turn out 
in full force Saturday and Sun- 
day for completion of the petition 
campaign for Councilman Benja- 
ming J. Davis. 

Communist members were asked 
to ‘bring petitions te their clubs, 
and club presidents and club cam- 
paign managers were instructed 
„„ 
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Sees Big 3 Unity Growing 


8 WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP) .— President Truman revealed tonight 
c ath oli re 1 e 0 d ers that new military secrets” are in store for the Japanese in addition to 
Condemn Bilbo 

, | Delving deeply into the 


the atomic bomb and Soviet participation in the Pacific conflict. 
The Chief Executive told the nation in his report on the Big Three’s 
Potsdam conference that Russia’s _action was only one of the important 
Sen. Theodore Bilbo’s attacks on racial minorities got Valta agreements, he dis- 
a panning yesterday from the Committee of Catholies for closed that the Soviet Union 
Human Rights. The committee is headed by Sen. Murray | agreed to fight the Japanese “be- 


military decisions reached at ® — 
(D-M) and composed of 200 leading e fore she had been informed of our 


® 
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Potsdam. 
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Catholic laymen and clergy. 

Bilbo’s actions were termed detri- 
mental to the entire nation and a 
“chilling deterrent to the world- 
wide belief that America is the sym- 
bol of democratic freedom and 
human rights. . 

The statement was particularly 
sharp about Bilbo’s attacks on 
Cathelic clergy, Jews, Negroes and 
Italians for favoring the Pair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. 

“As long as even a single citizen 
is victim of descrimination in the 
field of employment,” said the com- 
mittee, “due to the color of his 
skin, to the faith having precious 


meaning to his life, to his national 
tradition which ‘contributes its 
share to America’s common culture, 
then there is no guarantee of se- 
curity in „* for any Amer- 
ican.” 

Other W of the committee 
are U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Murphy, Gov. Lausche of Ohio, 


Murray, president of the CIO; Dr. 
Emanuel Chapman, professor of 


the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, director) 
of the social action department of 
the National . Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


Archbishop Lucey of Téxas, Philip | 


philosophy at Hunter College; and | 


e weapon“ — the atomic bomb. 


He conceded that compromise on 
all sides was required before the Big 
Three reached the political and ter- 
ritorial decisions proclaimed to the 

world last week. 


| He said the three great powers are 
now “more closely than ever bound 
3 in determination to achieve 
. a just and lasting peace.“ 

“Prom Teheran, and the Crimea, 
and San Francisco, and Berlin—we 
shall continue to march together to 
our objective,” he said. 


He treemphasized that there were 
no secret agreements or commit- 
ments reached at Potsdam “apart 


n 
vy 2G 


we oes 


‘from current military arrangements” 1 
formulated by the Big Three. Here are American and Soviet military chiefs conferring in Pots- 


The President singled out the n, according to this photograph just released. The Soviet chiefs of 
Potsdam agreement to establish a staff are wearing white uniforms, On the American side (right) are 


Big Five Council of Foreign Min- Adm. Ernest J. King, Gen. George C. Marshall and Gen. H. H. Arnold. 
isters as orie of its significant results. — 
“The council,” he said, “is going world from the danger of totaljrived at their decision to give Po- 


{ Seamen's Families Take 
Wage Case to Cupiſuuu = 


wage 8 inet We must constitute ourselves Germany along a north-south line 4 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 9.—The human side of recon- 3 rm nad gery mali trustees of this new force—to pre- made by the Oder and western 


v i n official Washington toda Wives, | vent its misuse, and to turn it into} Nelissse rivers. . So 
ersion thrust itself o gto y. ing regarding the peace settlements.”| f d — 1 


ww: 


mothers and children of 13 seamen, Negro and white, called 


at government agencies and told e 


their story. 

Members of four maritime union 
auxiliaries had their visit timed to 
fall between the submission of final 
briefs to the War Labor Board in 


the seamen’s wage case, and its 


ay 9912 ing 


expected decisions. 


VISIT DESCRIBED 

Asked to give her 3 of 
the day, Phyllis Phillips, nine years 
old, a little girl with large brown 


eyes and straight brown hair, said: 


“We met at the National Maritime 
Union office. Then we went down- 
stairs and got in a taxi and went 
to the east wing of the White House. 
We thought it was very nice but 
not much like the pictures. Some- 
one wanted us kids to wait outside 
in the corridor but our mommies 
said they needed to look after us. 
We went in a room and we sat 
against a wall. We were very good. 
Our mothers sat around a confer- 
ence table. A man listened (Deputy 
Daune Hans A. Klagsbrunn of 


War Mobilization and Reconversion). 
He was polite but didn’t say much. 


“Tere was another girl nine years 
old. Her mommy talked and she got 
sort of excited but the girl didn’t. 
She just sat real quiet. We hoped 

we'd get to see the President but 
we didn't. Then we went to the War 
Labor Board. One man talked a 
little bit and the other didn’t say a 
word (Nathan Feinsinger and Lloyd 
Garrison, public members). Then we 
went to another place (Office of 
Economic Stabilization). Sure, I 
know why we did all this: so the 
seamen could get higher wages.” 

The mother of the other nine- 
year-old girl was Lillian Holmberg, 
who told how tough it was to man- 
age with two children when her 
husband. suffered \a breakdown from 
too frequent torpedoing and was in 
an institution for several months. 
He finally shipped out and is now 


The President made clear that the 
Big Five. are not going to “try to 
dictate to, or dominate, other na- 
tions.” But, he added, the work of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Council will 
lay groundwork for future peace 
settlements just as Dumbarton Oaks 
prepared for the United Nations 
world security machinery. 

One of its first jobs will be started 
at once—the drafting of peace 
treaties with the former enemy 
countries of Italy, Romania, Bul- 
garia and Finland, he said. 

Turning again to Japan, the Chief 
Executive warned the enemy that 
the first two atomic bomb attacks 
were “only a warning of things to 
come.” 

He urged Japanese civilians to 
leave industrial cities immediately 
and “save themselves from destruc- 
tion.” 

“The United States and Britain, 
for this reason, do not intend to 
reveal the secret until means have 


in the Pacific although he should 
have had more rest. 


been found to control it so as to 
protect ourselves and the rest of the 


kind. It is an awful responsibility 
which has come to us.” 

He warned the Japanese that the 
United States will continue to use 
the bomb “until we completely de- 
stroy Japan's power to make war” 
and added that “only a Japanese 
surrender will stop us.’ 

At the same time he reassured 
the American people that the United 
States will acquire all the bases 
military experts “deem to be es- 
sential to our protection includ- 
ing some of thoes not now in Amer- 
ican possession.” This will be done, 
he added, under arrangements 
“consistent with the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Mr. Truman’s speech was carried 
by the major radio networks and 


agreement on Poland “is no ex- 
ception.” 

Through a process “of give and 
take,” he said, the Big Three ar- 


> 


The Tiny Atom Alarms Big Business 


The insurance companies seem to be the only branch *— 
of big business welcoming the discovery that man can har- 
ness atomic power. The Travelers Insurance Co. is issuing 


special liability policies to officials® 


— — ot the big atomic 
dm N at Richland Village, 


* business opinion as a “whole 
seemed unhappy about the peace- 
time possibilities of atomic power. 

Spokesmen for the: oil, coal and 
electric power industries appeared 
particularly concerned about the 
danger of competition from atom 
power, and tended to minimize the 
potentialities of the new discovery. 

Gustave Egloff, vice-president of 
Universal Oil Products, said that 
about 50 percent of the petroleum 
industry’s annual output is “safe 
and peg from atomic power 
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substitute for gasoline for ships, 
planes, cars and other vehicles 
still appears to be a long road 
ahead.“ | 

Charles W. Kellogg, president of 
the Edison Electric Institute, skep- 


ity to control atomic power was 
comparable to his ability (or inabil- 
ity) to control lightning. | 

“No one with present published 
information can positively fore- 
cast the industrial and economic 
potentialities of the new source 
of energy,” he said, — 
“But adaptation of atomic power 
would cause no change in the trans- 
. — — 


Palue m which: the in- 
—5 ban Sede ot vs) 


, Dr. M. Lehn Branin, technical 
consultant of the bituminous coal 
Institution, said hopefully that it 
will “undoubtedly be generations 
before the atom will all the 
nation’s steel, power the nation’s 
locomotives, generate the electricity, 
or furnish the billions of hours of 
industrial horsepower that coal does 
now, let alone heat the nation’s 


tically commented that man’s abil- homes.“ 


Dr. Branin also sees a saving grace 
in the possibility that the coal atem 
might eventually lend itself to split- 
ting as well as the uranium atom. 
In an exceedingly unenthusiastic 
editorial, the Journal eof Commerce 
sald that production of atomic en- 
ergy was still far too expensive to 
be generally useful in industry. 
“Drastic changes,” it says, 
e ee 
Processes and products 


a. 
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a St SE 


ergy, but many years will elapse 
before it will begin to compare in 


importance with coal, oil and gas 
or hydroelectric power.” 

It cautioned, however, that “one 
must be prepared for surprises in 
this field, knowing the ingenuity of 
our scientists and the restless ini- 
tiative of our businessmen when 
confronted with what has been de- 
scribed as the most fundemental 
A 
of fire.” 


Actually most of this 1 1 545 busi- 
ness energy seems concerned with 
limiting the use of atomic power to 
prevent its competition with exist- 
ing industries. 


Th> full use of atomic power for 


peace-time purposes would appear 
to depend largely on whether or not 


‘ discovery 1s 
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Controls Must Continue, 
president Tells WPB 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP).—OPA Chief Chester Bowles won a denon 


victory on reconversion policy today when President Truman, resolving his first 
inter-agency quarrel, told War Production Chairman J. A. Krug that Government 


controls over civilian production must continue undiminished. 


In a mildly-administered 
President said WPB not only 


but firm rebuke to Krug, the 
must stay on the job but also 


must continue to carry out a five-®— 


point program for controlled recon- 
version. Krug reportedly had 
wanted to scrap all possible Fed- 
eral controls and give WPB only a 
minor role in reconversion. 

Mr. Truman restated the Admin- 
istration’s belief that all controls 
should be lifted as soon as possible, 
but he added that “the Government 
has a major responsibility to assist 


leasing his letter, Also present was 
War Mobilization Director John W. 
Snyder. 

After the White House conference | 
Krug said that WPB “stay on the | 
job as long as there is any need for 
its services.” He interpreted the 
President's letter as a request that 
WPB see the reconversion job 
through “because it is the only Gov- 


Mrs. 


in the achievement of an orderly 
transition from war production to 
civilian production.” 

That, in substance, is Bowles’ po- 
sition. 

The President called both Krug 
and Bowles on the carpet before re- 


ernment agency having extensive) 
experience with industrial produe- 
tion.” 

The Fresident asked Krug to con- 
tinue the following five-point pro- 
gram: 


Eleanor Roosevelt yesterday came 
out for the election of William F. 
O'Dwyer, Democratic candidate in 
the New York City mayoralty cam- 
paign. 

Writing in her syndicated World 
Telegram column, 
Roosevelt 
said: 

“Gen. O'Dwyer 
has had the op- 
portunity to learn 
and to see the dis- 
tant scene in the 
last few years. I 
think New York 
City voters, in 
€ g him, will 
give themselves a 
good deal’ and 


Roosevelt 
help in the fight for control by the 
people as against contro] by certain 
powerful groups.” 

In commenting on the candidacy 
of Newbold Morris, whom Mayor 


Mrs. 


LaGuardia is supporting, Mrs. 
Roosevelt pointed out that while 
Morris is “a good man, he cannot 
be elected. The vdters of this city 
are wise enough to kpow,” she said, 
“that if Gen. O’Dwyer could fent 
for the things that he considered 


dy the Government’s responsibility | 
1. A vigorous drive to expand | to guarantee a smooth transition. | 


Mrs. Roosevelt Backs 
O'Dwyer on His Record 


right against such strong forces in| 
Brooklyn, he will fight for these 
things in City Hall.” 
ABOUT GOLDSTEIN 
On Dewey-sponsored Judge Jonah 
Goldstein, she added: | 
“This election is of utmost im- 
portance to the state and nation. 
It is the opening gun in a campaign 
which is already being waged—under | 
cover, to be sure, but nevertheless 


with skill and tenacity—by certain | 


groups in the country, represented | 


that have been with Democrats in 
the past.” 


fidence in the people. We, the people, 


we have learned to study the candi- | 
dates and weigh them as men and 
as public servants; we weigh their 
backing and what that backing 
means.“ . 


largely in the Republican Party.“ 


These groups, she said, will —— 
nate a Judge Jonah Goldstein be- 
cause they can use him and because vort 8 
they think by so doing they can * 


carry certain elements with them 


are growing in wisdom politically; 


production of short materials. 


2. Limitation upon the manu- | 
facture of products for which | 
materials are not yet available. | 


3. A broad control of inventories. 
4. Priority assistance to break 
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bottlenecks which may impede 7 Oi 5 


reconversion. 


5. Allocation of scarce materials 
for essential low-priced goods. 
Those are the bases of Bowles | 

anti-inflation program. 

The President said private busi- 


| 


[ton 


ness must be given every oppor- 


‘tunity to “exercise its ingenuity and [a 


forcefulness” in returning to civilian 
| production. But this, he added, | 
must be limited by war needs and 


With the imminence of peace, 
there is much speculation that 
Congress will be recalled from its 
summer recess before Oct. 8. Reli- 
able sources reported, however, that 
the legislators may not have their 
vacation cut short. 


Teachers Union 
Hits NYU Fees; 


The Teachers Union yesterday 


joined with student, labor and civic 


protests against New York Univer- 
sity’s $50 tuition hike. 

“We regret very much that an. 
institution such as New York 
University should feel it necessary 
te solve its financial problems by 
raising barriers te educational op- 

the union said. 
While the union recognized that 
teaching burdens have increased 


and teachers’ Salaries have “lagged 

She concluded that the same 
groups hope that the people “may 
be fooled, but I have great con- institution, should “take the com- 


disastrously,” it pointed out that 
New York University, a tax-exempt 


‘munity into its confidence.” 
Publication of the school’s budge- 
tary problems might “stimulate 
‘fruitful suggestions which could lead 
to solution without imposing addi- 


tional burdens upon students,” the 
union declared. 
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BUFFALO, Aug. 9.— The powerful Jaeckle Republican 
machine, which has dominated Erie County politics for sev- 
eral years, seems to be slipping. This is the conclusion ob- 


servers are drawing from the re-“ 
sults of last week’s primary elections 
here. Regular machine nominees 


for city co judge, for council- 

man-at-large, for state senator -in 
the 54th e and for several 
minor posts were licked by insur- 


‘RECORDED FOR HISTORY 
ANTHEM OF THE U.S.S.R. 
AND UNITED NATIONS 


SUNG BY 


PAUL ROBESON 


Single 12-Inch Nee 
ox A NOTE OF TRIUMPH 


gents. 

For mayor, Joseph Mruk, running 
as an insurgent, polled over 14,000 
votes against .Dowd, the organiza- 
tion candidate, 


In the Democratic primary, for- 


mer Mayor Holling, who has the son 


backing of labor and is also the 
ALP candidate, won handily over 
two opponents, despite hostility to- 
ward him by many organization 
Democratic functionaries because of 
his no-patronage and efficiency 
principles. | 

Holling, who was a progressive 
mayor four years ago but could not 
succed himself by law, is expected 
to win over his Republican op- 
ponent provided Mruk does not en- 
ter the race as an independent. 


— candidacy is being 
pushed by certain labor groups that 
have a personal row to hoe through 
his entry into the race. 


LABOR NOMINEES 


Several labor candidates were 
nominated in the primary. Among 
them are Charles Buffalino of the 
AFL Musicians Union, who is Dem- 
ocratic-ALP choice for city council; 
Louis Mayer, head of the Machinists 
Union. (APL) at Curtiss-Wright, 
who is the Democratic-ALP choice 
for councilman-at-large; Leo Levi- 
of the CIO State, County and 
Municipal Workers, Democratic- 
ALP candidate for supervisor; Jull- 
an Kozlowaki of the SCMWA, 


ocratic-ALP candidate for super- 
visor. 


Labor - endorsed candidates also 
carried the Democratic primary for 
city council in Niagara and the 
Republican primary to fill an assem- 
-bly vacancy in Niagara. 

Rev. D. Ormund Walker, popular 
Negro leader running for city coun- 
cil in the Elliot District, came 


lose: to winning,the GOP nmina- 
ahd was not far behind for 
women oe 
ALP endorsement, 


Propellérs 16 feet long drive 
America’s newest giant plane, the 
B-32 “Dominator,” shown resting 
in a Manila field. The propellers 
can drive the plane at a speed of 
300 miles per hour—and then can 
bring the craft te a sudden stop 
when they are reversed on landing. 


— — ( [ — — 


Signatures 


for Cucchione 
Topping 10,000 


Signatures on & Peter V. Cac- 
chione petitions for City Council 
will go away over the 10,000 mark, 
Harry Graham, campaign manager, 
said yesterday. 

“The response of the petition 
canvassers has been greater this 
year than in all previous years,” 
he said. 

Some 800 persons have carried the 
petitions into every part of Brook- 
lyn and have found a splendid re- 
sponse for Cacchione’s re-election, 
he asserted. 

Nat. Cohen, a Brooklyn shop 
worker, recently elected to tne na- 
tional committee of the Communist 
Party, collected 100 names in his 
shop. 

The Brighton Beach Club, a rec- 
ord petition collector, will go well 
* the 1,000 mark, he said. 

The membership of many clubs, 


Jueckſe GOP Upstate Machine 
Jolted in Primary Election 


Graham said three types of cam- 
paign material were well on their 
way to completion. There will be 
literature on proportional represen- 
tation and registration and a pic- 
torial leaflet on Cacchione’s activi- 
ties. 


He stated 1,500 active workers will 


be recruited to work in the neigh- 
borhoods. 

A party for club chairman and 
club campaign managers will be 
held Aug. 15 at Cacchione’s office, 
26 Court St. Petitions will be filed 
with the Board of Elections on that 
day. 

Additional support for Cacchione 
has come from Fay Solomon, sec- 
retary of the Brighton Beach Con- 
sumers Council; Sidney 


Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 


ers; Morris Gainer, business agent, 


Painters District 9; James King, 
district president of the State 
County and Municipal Workers; 
and James Griesi, of 
Sanitation local 333, SCMW. 


Goodyear Opens 
South Africa Plant 


AKRON, O., Aug. 9 (UP).—The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 


4 


5 — * 


a Gould, 
business agent local 1227, United 


. Hillman yesterday hailed 
the victory of Richard T. Franken- 
steen in the Detroit mayoralty pri- 
mary, and predicted Frankensteen 
would win the run-off elections in 
November. 

Hillman, who is chairman of the 
CIO Political Action Committee, 
pointed out that Frankensteen is the 
latest of PAC-supported candidates 
to emerge a victor in local primary 
and run-off contests. PAC, Hill- 
pman stated, supported victorious 
| mayoralty candidates this year in 
| Minneapolis, Birmingham, Los An- 
| geles and Newark. 

also predicted the elec- 

illiam O'Dwyer as Mayor 
or * York City, with PAC and 
American Labor Party support. 

“PAC.” he said, “undoubtedly, 
made a contribution to the turn- 
out for Frankensteen and for the 
large vote cast, generally. A total 
of more than 200,000 votes were cast, 
when pre-primary predictions said 
not moré than 120,000 Detroit citi- 
zens would vote. 

An the primary campaign, PAC 
employed 21 sound trucks and had 
400 volunteer workers in the pre- 
cincts. : 

“The people of Been are de- 
termined to have a local adminis- 
tration concerned with the grave 
problems of reconversien, full 
production and full employment. 

They are concerned with the 

problem of the veteran, who must 

find work upon his return from 
service.” 


To Free Italians Who 


Volunteered Labor 

LOCARNE, O., Aug. 9 (Up) 
Col. F. E. Rundell, commanding of- 
‘ficer of the Erie Proving Ground, 
Said today that Italian. prisoners of 
war who volunteered for non-com- 
batant service against Germany will 
start their trip back to *** next 
week. 

The new Italian 1 ask- 
ed for their return soon after the 
end of the European war, he said. 


NEW MASSES 


THE FUTURE 
BRITAIN FACES 


By R. Palme Dutt 
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CARTELS AND 
FREEENTERPRISE 


By James S. Allen 


WHAT THE 
COMMUNISTS DID 


By Joseph North 


* 


in the new issue 


now on the stands 
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“Labor Unity Vital in 2 
Reconversion fignt—Hillmon 


im Sidney Hillman, warning that the decisive battle on reconversion is near, 


yesterday told a conference of New York State CIO leaders that the primary need 
is to maintain unity within progressive labor ranks. Mr. Hillman addressed an 


enlarged meeting of the State® 


Executive board of the CIO 


held joihtly with some 50 . 


WLB Orders Pay Rises 
In 4 Voluntary Hospitals 


Wage increases in four 


voluntary hospitals in New 


York have been ordered by the National War Labor Board. 
The ruling, made known by the Hospital Employes Union, 


affiliate of the State, County ande 


Municipal Workers 
CIO. 

Employes affected total 1,400, in 
Beth Israel, Manhattan and Beth 


of America, 


Moses, Israel Zion and Beth El of 


Brooklyn. New minimum rates are 
ordered, together with four cents 
an hour increases to all employes, 
retroactive to July, 1943. 

Estelle Robbins, president of the 


union, wrote in a letter to the 


membership : 
“We are gratified that the public 
and the government are at last 


‘recognizing the prevalence of sub- 


standard wages in hospitals and 
acting to improve them for the 
benefit of the patients whom we 
serve, as well as the employes.” 
The WLB rejected an appeal by 
the cdministrations of the four 
hospitals and, in the main, upheld 
the directive order issued by the 
Regional Board Oct. 17, 1944. 


Safe Airlines 

NEW ORLEANS (UP).—All five 
airlines serving New Orleans estab- 
lished perfect safety records during 
1944, statistics disclosed. The five 
Mnes are Eastern, Delta, National, 


Ed. Levinson 
Dies in Detroit 


DETROIT, Aug. 9.—Edward Lev- 
inson, 47, died here last night of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Levinson, who 
was stricken two weeks ago at a 
meeting of the United Auto Work- 
ers, was publicity director of the 
union. 


A native of Brooklyn, Levinson 
was editor of The Auto Worker, 
UAW newspaper. He served as la- 
bor editor of The Post from 1932 to 
1938. — 


Reception Monday 


BOSTON, Aug. 9. — Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, who has re- 
cently returned from Moscow, will 


be honored by a reception next 


Monday afternoon at the home of 
Prof. and Mrs. Howard Mumford 
Jones under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship Inc. Guests at 


Pan American and Chicago andſthe reception will include scientists 


Southern. 


at Harvard and M. I. T. 


Layoff Trick by Firestone Unit 
Fails as UAW Wins Election 


WILLOW GROVE, Pa., Aug. 9 


(FP).—Despite a last-minute com- 
pany trick to defeat the union, 
Local 770, United Auto Workers, 
CIO, was overwhelmingly voted in 
as bargaining agent for the workers 
of G. & A. Aircraft Co. here, a sub- 
sidiary of the Firestone Tire & 


shop workers, to be completed by 


charged that five key 
with seniority of two to 


were laid off, while men 
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man told them, he said, that if 
they could “hang on” for a few 
weeks and wanted to return to G. 
& A., they should apply tô the U. 8. 
Employment Service for temporary 
releases. ‘The union has filed 
charges against the company with 
the War Labor Board. 

Although company challenges in- 
validated the ballots of more than 


50 employes laid off the day of 


eee 
er ee ae 


vited leaders of the state’s 
affiliates. The gathering at 7 


lar convention which this year is 
barred by Office of Defense Trans- 
portation rules. 

The Political Action Committee 


said Hillman as he pictured the 


your ‘ 
RESOLUTION DISCUSSED 

Mr. Hillman’s remarks, it de- 
veloped later when a resolution for 
the establishment of a New York 
State Political Action Committee 
was passed, were directed at ele- 
ments who have steered into other 
political camps. A number of Liberal 
Party supporters seated in the meet- 
ing remained silent when the reso- 
lution was discussed. The new PAC 
body will coordinate CIO political 
strength in all spheres, it was ex- 

plained. This will not alter the 
policy of building the American La- 
bor Party. 

Hillman voiced much optimism at 
the turn of the war, but he added, 
development of the atombomb points 
to future days of destruction if 
humanity is not guaranteed against 
new wars. In this respect he saw 
great hope in the World Federation 
of Trade Unions which he is con- 
fident will be established at Paris 
next month. 

“World peace will not be guar- 
anteed by governments, even labor 
governments,” he said. “It must be 
tied up with the masses of the peo- 


must not be taken for granted. 

“We must arouse the people or 
there will be disaster in the nation,” 
he said. | 

The CIO’s PAC is today even 
better organized than it was in 
1944, Hillman said. He cited its 
latest local election test in Detroit. 
The victory for the CIO’s mayoralty 
candidate Richard T. Prahkensteen, 
refutes even some pessimism in CIO 


ranks, he said. Only overconfidence 


Urge AFL Pleas to 


Green on World Unity 


The Committee for AFL Affilia- 
tion With the Word Federation 


of Trade Uniens yesterday ap- 


pealed te AFL locals to wire Wil- 
liam Green at Chicage te appeal 
that its delegation be granted a 
hearing. 


The delegation, headed by 
Courtney Ward of Cleveland 
painters and secretary Thomas 
Wilsen of New York Hotel Work- 


New Yorker substituted for a regu- 


Acting for more than a million 


Stute CIO Leaders Ask Wagner, 
Mead Move to Impeach Bilbo 


members in the State, the confer- 


ence of New York State CIO leaders at the Hotel New Yorker yesterday 


asked Senators Wagner and Mead 


“has a great job cut out for itself,” | against Senator Bilbo. 


Bilbo, the resolption declared, 
„ Gan, penne af the Galitian: Ghat 


from the United States Senate.” 


to start impeachment proceedings 


represents only “a small minority” © 
of Mississippi and speaks only for 


those who “hate and fear basic American ideals.” 


The two New York Senators were asked to take steps for Senate 
repudiation of “hate-monger Bilbo” and then to work for his “removal 


can now defeat him, Hillman added. 


support of Frankensteen's reac- 
tionary opponent. 


Hillman saved the main vigor of 
his punches for Governor Dewey 
whom he charged with turning the 
City’s mayorality race into a state 
issue because he is guided only by 
his 1946 gubernatorial and 1948 
presidential plans. He said that the 
Liberal Party’s part in the deal for 
an ex-Tammanyite as Republican 
mayoralty candidate “will not stand 
scrutiny.” He urged labor unity 
around the candidacy of General 
William O’Dwyer. 


‘The O'Dwyer ticket was endorsed 
by the State CIO earlier in the 
meeting by a vote of 43 to five. 
The conference also: 

Directed all CIO locals to form 
special anti - discrimination com- 
mittees which shall be charged with 
the task of presenting to the newly 
established State anti - discrimina- 
tion Commission cases and evidence 
for action. 


—— \ 


and. division. in progressive ranks Called toon Oonetens te —— 


permanent Federal Pair Employ- 


In this connection he directed some ment Practice Committee. 
sharp remarks at Detroit's AFL 


which is reported as leaning to Dingell Bill. 


Endorsed the Wagner-Murray- 


Endorsed the Murray - Patman 
Full Employment Bill. 


Called for enactment of the $25 
for 26 weeks unemployment insur- 
ance bill. | 

Expressed “enthusiastic support 
and appreciation” of the steps al- 
ready taken by the CIO for the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Sharply condemned the Ball-Bur- 
ton-Hatch anti-labor bill. 

Favored a g Tie annual 


designed to raise wage levels gen- 
erally, pass the Pepper bill for a 65 
cent minimum and was sharply 
critical of the War Labor Board for 


B. Carey of the CIO and Ted Silvey, 
chairman of the CIO’s reconversion 
committee. President Louis Hol- 
lander of the Council, presided. 


Grand Opening 


OUR NEW STORE AT 


French Toes, streamlined for style. 
Sleek good looks sell the first pair. 


140 EAST 14 ST, 


STADLER has a rare knack 
ef combining a maximum of 
and he-man good 


with 
— 


flexibility. - 


FLORSHEIM 


make wearing Florsheim 
French Toes a habit. 


Most styles 1 


FREE A smart NECKTIE with every purchase 
made at our new store today, 


WMC Is Happy 


‘Only’ 1,400,000 


Workers Are Out of a Job 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9.—The War Manpower Commission was in 


e e ee 


— 9 6 


high spirits here today because only 1,400,000 persons were unemployed. 
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The Defeatists Exposed 


VERY American home, especially those with stars 
on the windows, there is a sense of humility and awe 
this morning. The Soviet entry into the war in Asia means 
the saving of American lives, and the Soviet sacrifice to 
finish off the war quickly reminds us again of the Red 
Army’s great mission of national liberation, borne at such 
a price for four long years. 


And yet there are some small, snide and sinister 
Americans who are almost as unhappy and bewildered as 
the Japanese imperialists themselves. And it is a retching 
spectacle in this immense moment of human history to 
watch their antics. Never was the exposure of our defeat- 
ists so complete. Never did our Municheers appear so 
contemptible. 


Take Sen. Wiley of Wisconsin, for example, whose 
only comment was that the atombomb has knocked the 
USSR off the fence. Just think of it! For years and years 
Soviet soldiers have tied down the Kwantung army in 
Manchuria. For two long summers, in 1938 and 1939, the 
Soviet armies fought Japan alone. And while men like 
Sen. Wiley were rubbing their hands in satisfaction at the 
initial course of German and Japanese aggression, it was 

the Soviet Union that fought so hard to thwart the ag- 
ES gressor’s plans. Yet Sen. Wiley has the insolence to open 
his mouth today. 


Baldwin Not Enthusiastic 

A companion character is Hanson Baldwin, military 
critic of the N. Y. Times. He finds that the military situa- 
tion will be “somewhat simplified” . . . but the eventual 
political problems in Asia will be “complicated.” 
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The simplification, of course, is nothing less than the 
saving of a million American casualties and the prospect 
of an early victory, a small matter to Baldwin. 

ö And what is it that complicates Baldwin's life in the 
political respect? That Korea will be free? That China 
may really unite and advance by democratic strides? That 
Japan itself may at last have the chance of shaking free 
from the feudal-industrialist dictatorship? 

5 Why, obviously, anything short of this would be the 
real complication for the American people. Anything short 
of a democratic Asia, for which Soviet assistance is in- 
dispensable, would confront us with the threat of new 
Pearl Harbors, with a morass of intolerable problems and 
insoluble situations. 

The plain fact is, as we all know now, that the Soviet 
Union’s role in Asia was predetermined long ago, It did 

not depend on the atombomb. The USSR is a power in Asia 
and always has been, even if the Wileys and Baldwins 


don't like it. 


The reaction of true American patriots on Wednesday 
Was more genuine. It was a simple “Thank God.” 


Bring Congress Back 


= ‘Tue. atombomb has rained destruction on key Japanese 
: citi 


ies. The Soviet Union has entered the war. 
Pacific war is speeding into its final climactic phase. 
J And the Congress of the United States is away on a 
two-month vacation that isn't due to end until Oct. 8. 


The 


We're doing no prognosticating on the end of the war. 

We don't know how many days or weeks or months it will 
take. But we do know that the dramatic developments 
of the last few days have certainly hastened” victory. 

We do know that Congress ought to be in Washington 
to help with the conclusion of the war and to get America 
ready on the reconversion front. 

We do know that America is woefully unprepared 
today because Congress has failed to pass reconversion 
legislation on full employment, unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security and minimum wages. 

We do know that the problems of millions of war 
workers due to be laid off soon.are not solved by optimistic 
statements, such as the latest one issued by the War 
Manpower Commission crowing over its statistics that 
only 1,400,000 are unemployed now. 

And we know something else. The American people 
ie are demanding with increasing clamor that Congress return 

1 Washington and get down to business. The AFL ex- 
_ ecutive council meeting in. Chicago has just joined this 
a as demand. Sen. Harley Kilgore of West Virginia has asked 
President Truman to call Congress back to the capital. 
There are reports that the President may soon heed 
comands from the people. In the meantime, the 
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NAM Tries to Isolate Farmers 
From Labor’s Reconversion Drive 
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By BOB DIGBY 


HY is the National As- 

sociation of Manufac- 
turers so interested in the 
farmers? All over the 


country the NAM has been 
holding meetings with farm lead- 


ers to discuss postwar full produc- 
tion. The NAM is reaching more 
farmers with its present campaign 
for “full production” than any of 
its previous direct-to-farmer 
drives. In former years the state 
and national leaders of the Farm 


Burealii and the Grange shied 
away from public appearances in 
the company of Big Business rep- 
resentatives, but now the Grange 
and Farm Bureau leaders are 
most willing to sponsor these NAM 
“full production” meetings. 

Why is it that the NAM is 
spending so much money to bring 
its gospel of “full production” to 
the farmers? The Pew-Mellon- 
Dupont hierarchy in the NAM has 
long been on the side of scarcity 
and fascism, but now it claims to 
have been converted to the phi- 
losophy of abundance. 

Behind all of the NAM’s talk 
about full production is, however, 
its “do nothing” program of scar- 
city. It asks the farmers to be- 
lieve that full production ca: be 
achieved only if the free enter- 
prise system is aljpwed te operate 


without government interference 
and restriction. The NAM says, 


“The time is fast approaching— 
indeed it is here now—when we 
must soberly reexamine all these 
controls aad restrictions.” 

The purpose of the NAM is to 
disarm the farmers and to prevent 
them from joining with labor in 
support of realistic effective meas- 
ures for reconversion, full employ- 
ment, farm price support, social 
security, and public works pro- 
grams which are necesSary to 
maintain a high level of national 
well-being. 

The NAM is telling the farmers 
that full production can be 


achieved automatically if there is 


no interference and that full pro- 
duction is the main solution for 
the farmer’s problems, It pooh- 
poohs the attempts of those who 
would legislate farm prosperity 
through government programs 
tinkering with prices or produc- 
tion. From this it follows, ac- 
cording to the logic of the NAM, 
that the farmers need only be 
passive and leave everything to the 


monopoly capitalists. 


This NAM-brand of home-brew 


wages“ to the American people. 
This is a forward-looking step, 
and it is to be hoped that the 


packs a mean wallop. After hav- 
ing quaffed it ourselves and 
found the effects highly intoxica- 


ting, we should be the last ones 
to underestimate the effects of 
this propaganda upon the farmers. 

There are some 57 million 
people living in rural areas. Nearly 
half of these live on farms, and 
most of the others have some 
economic ties with agriculture. 


The kind of government that we 
have in this country, our role in 
international affairs and our post- 
war level of production will de- 
pend in considerable measure on 
the extent to which these farm 
and rural people follow the lead- 
ership of reaction or the progres- 
sive leadership of labor. 

The NAM is well aware of this 
point, and it knows how high are 
the stakes involved. On the other 
hand, labor is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the need for win- 
ning the farmers and the farmers 
themselves are more friendly to 
labor than at any time since the 
days of Populism. 

The CIO recently announced 
that it will take its six-point 
“action program on jobs and 


— Worth Repeating — 


CIO will take vigorous measures 
to enlist the support of the farm- 
ers in this fight for a real program 
of full employment as corttrasted 
with the NAM's “do nothing” 
program. 

Labor, of course, cannot afford 
to assume that the farmers will 


automatically respond to its call. 
Ways and means must be worked 
out for enlisting the active co- 
operation of the farmers and, in- 
stead of narrowly presenting a 
“program on jobs and wages,” 
labor must broaden its approach, 
including, in the case of the farm- 
ers for example, provision for 
strengthening and extending the 
farm price support program. 

At the present time, the NAM 
has nothing more attractive to 
offer the masses of the farmers 
than a return to scarcity, and it 
is essential that labor make this 
clear to the farmers and enlist 
their active support for measures 
that will ensure the highest level 
of postwar production and em- 
ployment. - 


SOVIET-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP is the “only hope for enduring 


r 


peace,” writes Sen. Elbert Thomas of Utah in the current (September) 
issue of Reader’s Scope, to which he adds: In the firm and unshakable 
partnership of the two strongest nations on earth—the USA and the 
USSR—lies the only guarantee of justice for the victims of Nazi 
atrocities. 


VERSAILLES had back of it two purposes which were “irrecon-. 
cilable” and which Potsdam avoids, writes Alexander Uhl in the Aug. 
5 issue of the newspaper PM, those two purposes being: The weakening 
of Germany so that it no longer could be a military threat to the 
rest of Europe and yet the maintenance of Germany as a bulwark... 
against Russia. If we really want peace and are not torn by other 
motives, the Potsdam formula must be implemented. Disunity among 
the Allies will destroy it. Unity can accomplish what it sets out to 
accomplish—peace. : 


ADVENTURES OF THE LUCKY THIRTEEN, who formed a 
guerilla band and fought the Japanese in the Philippines for two and 
a half years after the surrender of Gen. Wainright, are related by 
George Creel in “The Heroes,” an article in the current (Aug. 11) issue 
of Collier’s. Discussing the food situation, he writes in part: “The first 
six months,” reports Truman Heinway, “we threw food away when 
afits got in it. The second six months we picked out the ants and ate 
the food. The third six months we ate the food, ants and all. ae 


“them back in the food.” 
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tected in the subways by the papers 


Bill of Health 


“Constructive Program fer Medical 


Care,” whose first seven points 


rant attention, but none of 
them by themselves help 
advance the solution to- 


sponsored plans) to all the 
people with recognition that such 
programs need not involve increased 


“Two questions are involved here—the ex- 
tension of information. and the problem of 
taxation. We have no objection to the exten- 
sion of information about these plans. The 
greater the scrutiny of these proposals the 
more obvious to the people that AMA-spon- 
sored plans do not meet their complete needs. 


CP Convention Document 


In New York the Wall Street mob and its 
low-paid, white-collar workers can be de- 


New York Sun; (2) the Journal, Mirror or 
Daily. News; (3) the World-Telegram; and 


It is only a habit, they tell you. They like 
the comics in such and such a paper, 
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The actual reason 
are only their Union's sharing part 
the enemy press (and readers are the only tions with. Poland 
support a paper has, for without readers it the fascism of the stated. But 
they read. gets no advertising). . presses me is 
in its offer demanding 


were dis- 


enrollment in a plan, 


voluntary 
taxation.” 


New Start Needed for Youth Mass Movement 


upon the entire party leadership. 
convention must mark that 
turning 


: 


problem in the state conven- 
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our intentions may have 
results show that there 
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» leges and universities there is today 
no Communist organization what- 
soever outside of a few scattered 
groups. 


This is not a new problem for us. 
But excuses could be found to tol- 
erate the failure of the Communist 
Party to assume its responsibilities 
80 long as these problems could in- 
correctly be relegated to a Young 
Communist League. When the YCL 
was dissolved we failed to imbue 
t. e whole party with a sense of 
responsibility towarg the youth and 
did not take the necessary steps to 
organize work. among tke youth. 
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youth a secure future and win them 
hway from the demagogy of reac- 
tion and fascism is one of the de- 
cisive tasks facing labor and the 


them, it is now. It, therefore, be- 
comes a task for this convention to 
establish. the importance of this 
question, to take the first step to 
work out a program for youth and 
to develop Communist organization 
and special activities among the 
youth.. 
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by Celia Langer 


cussed in this column last week, takes up put the question of “increased taxation” is 


many things, but not how to give the people something else. Any plan for medical care, 


Dingell bill, costs money. And what 
is the difference to the worker whether his 


weekly contribution deducted from his pay 
goes to a voluntary plan or a government- 


vocates, that it be done in the 


plans for hospitalization and illness to deter- 


: é thing in return which would 
Negative Attitude jugate Poland—on 
. the Soviet 
Dominates AMA Plans * 
te ita ui and independent 
ity of medical service.” damage if 
There can be no objection to a continuous German 
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as such a 


is Concun we Oe Only the 
physicians disagree with it. They want . 


tuting the Young Communist, Youth chairman, usually. an adult, 
problems 


Communist and non - Communist 
resistance t. In April the 


is based upon education 
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| DeBrinon, Darnand Testify 
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‘ _ Petain Offered Hitler Aid 


PARIS Aug. 9 (UP).—Two of France's most hated collaborators, Fernand 
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treason and while excited listeners "booed and hissed, dealt 
3 n series of body blows to Petain's defense. 


De Brinon, former Vichy 


de Brinon and Joseph Darnand, were marched today into the crowded courtroom: 
Where their former Vichy 


chief, Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, is on trial for 


ambassador and “errand boy” 


—@in German-occupied Paris, roused 


Foreign Born 


A National Conference on the 
Foreign Born in Postwar America: 
will be held at the Hotel New York- 
er Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 20 
and 21, 1945, it was announced yes- 
‘terday. 

The conference will meet in ac- 


"Prevent any repetition of the 
Palmer raids dnd hysteria against 


the foreign born that followed the 


the old Marshal to a red-faced anger 
as he asserted that Petain favored 
collaboration with the Germans and 
showed it, and that a telegram 
signed. with Petain’s name went to 
Adolf Hitler after the Dieppe raid, 
offering French help to the Germans 
m the event of “aggression” against 
France by the Allies. 

Darnand, swarthy and powerful, 
testified that the hated Vichy militia 
which he headed was organized to 
“have a group which was closer to- 
gether and more in line with 


N Petain’s policy.” 


The Vichy militia collaborated 
with the Germans against the 
patriots of the resistance movement. 

De Brinon and Darnand were 
brought 
prison, where they await their own 
trials, and spectators and jurors 


under heavy guard. Judge Pierre 
Mongibeaux refused to give Darnand 
the courtesy title of “Monsieur” and 
said merely “call Darnand.” When 
the heavy-set figure appeared in 
court, a juror remarked under his 
breath, “I hope they shoot him.” 


PETAIN’S TELEGRAM 


Mongibeaux asked 
about the telegram. 

“I only know about it in my role 
as postman, because the telegram 
was delivered through me,” De Bri- 
non said. “It was certainly authen- 
tic. There is no doubt of it. I can 
only say the télegram bore the sig- 
nature Philippe Petain.” 

Through the late portions of De- 


De Brinon 


~| Brinon’s testimony, Petain sat mut- 


tering to himself. Several times he 
conferred with Payen, his chief de- 
fense attorney, and looked as if he 


DDT to Fight 
Greece Epidemic 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP). — 
DDT, the insecticide, is to be used 
in Greece in an all-out assault on 
mosquitoes spreading malaria 
plagues 


The United Nations Relief and 


separately from Fresnes 


alike booed as they came into court 


wanted to say something. But when 
at the end Mongibeaux asked him 
if he wished to speak Petain refused 
and stalked, red-faced and furious, 
from the court. 
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‘2 OWI Magazines on American 
Life Offered to Soviet Readers 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP) — The second issue of a U.S. govern- 


ment magazine, America Illustrated, 


has just gone on sale on Russian 


newsstands for 15 rubles or 90 cents a copy, the Office of War Informa- 


tion said here today. 


Ak- paper magazine with lots of colored photographs and some 
drawings, the American publication looks like a combination of Life 


and Leok magazines—in Russia. 


There is one other magazine which gives the American story as 


told by Americans” to Russians, 


a pocket-size magazine which sells 


for three rubles or 18 cents and is also distributed to Soviet newsstands 


by the embassy. 


Russian news dealers keep 25 percent of the sale price. The other 


Le 9 is turned over to the U.S. Treasury. 


to the Daily .Worker, describes an 
interview with Austrian Commu- 
nists in Innsbruck. 

The Communist Party, “if allowed 
te function, could multiply its 
membership by 10 times very quick- 

and might easily become the 
largest political force,” the soldier 
wrote 


“The Party is for full collabora- 
tion with all democratic forces in 


American occupation forces in Austria forbid political 
parties to hold meetings, publish press bulletins or solicit 


new members, an American soldier wrote his wife recently. 
The letter, just made available¢ 


U. 5. Army Stiles Austrian 
Democracy, Writes Gl 


ay 


> * 


Austria. There are three main par- 
ties [In the American zone]: the 
Tyrolean People’s Party (Catholic) 
which is a peasant party, the Social 
Democrats (some of whom may 
have learned something in the con- 
centration camps) and the Com- 
munists.” 

The soldier expressed the opin- 
ion that it would help Austria's 
democratic forces to lift the ban on 


fraternization. 


The Democratic party’s first dis- 
trict judicial convention opened last 
night at Central Commercial High 

I, Manhattan, with New York 
ty leader Edward V. Loughlin 
in the driver’s seat. 

Loughlin's grip on the leadership 
had been tightened through unseat- 
ing the opposition on the executive 
committee. 

Consequently it appeared that 
Loughlin and not Bronx Boss Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, who opposed the 
party’s coalition with the American 
Labor Party, would name the two 
Manhattan-Bronx nominees for 
justices of the Supreme Court. 


AGREE ON DICKSTEIN | 
Rep. Samuel Dickstein was agreed 
upon as one of the two candidates. 
Flynn’s drive to name Bronx Dis 
Attorney Samuel J. Foley for one 
of the judgeships faded. 

Victory of the Loughlin forces 


Herbert Bruce, for 10 years leader of 


the 12th Assembly District in Har- 


lem. Bruce had fought bitterly 
against the Democrats, giving the 
councilmanic nomination to Ben- 


se Brazilians Want No Fascist 
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Flynn Fades, Loughlin Gains 
As Judicial Convention Opens 


ES—$3 weekly 
Significant was the downfall of eo 22 


jamin J. Davis, Jr., Communist, for 
reelection. 

Bruce’s post was taken over by 
two Harlem Negro leaders who are 
supporting the candidacy of Davis. 
They are Joseph E. Ford, secretary 
to Rep. A. Clayton Powell, and Guy 
Brewer. They are now members of 
the Tammany executive committee. 
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“As it is,” he said, “the officers 
fraternize with the bourgeoisie, who, 
with their fine manners, culture and 
knowledge of our ways and lan- 
guage, make good contacts with the 
army.” 

American authorities are ex- 

to permit elections after a 
few months, but only two weeks of 
campaigning will be allowed. 

“Not much time to attack the 
well-entrenched Nazi ideas,” the 
writer remarked, “The impact of 
fraternization of the soldiers with 
the small people would bring infor- 
mation, news and help break reac- 
tionary ideas.” 

Austrians — including two Com- 
munists who had spent eight years 
in Dachau concentration camp — 

“disappointment with 


cleaned out and the brazen nerve of 
some turncoats who now pose as 
democrats. 

“If the people are to be taught 
to swim in democratic waters,” 
the soldier concluded, “they must 
be allowed to get into the water.” 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
ine the viewpoints of all progres- 
sives, including the Communists. By 
and large, these more advanced 
youth believe in a better world. 
BEGINNING NEEDED 


I do not believe we can or should 
try to define all the answers here, 
but rather to make a beginning and 
learn from experience. One thing 
that is crystal clear is that a spe- 
cial approach and special forms of 
activity are required. While the 
main responsibility for work among 
the youth should rest upon the 
leading party committees, I would 
propose that a special National 
Youth Commission with a full-time 
national youth director in charge 
should be established. In all state 
and city organizations, similar 
bodies should be established with 
a responsible person in charge and 
with the members drawn from the 
party leadership, leading trade 
unionists and people active in youth 
work. . 

The task of these committees 
should be: 

(1) Immediately begin to develop 
special activities among youth, pro- 
ject a program for the youth in all 
fields of party work, and to give 
guidance to young Communists ac- 
tive in mass work. 

(2) On the basis of experience, 
to study further the question of 
developing special forms of organi- 
zation and activity among the youth. 

(3) Conduct an extensive and ef- 
fective campaign of education in the 
entire party leadership and mem- 
bership to establish the necessity of 
a special approach and special at- 
tention to the youth and their 
problems. 

(4) Systematically begin to. recruit 
youth into the party and to assign 
and train leading personnel for 
youth work, both in the party and 
mass movement. 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


What kind of special activities 
can the Communist Party develop 
among the youth? 

In the shops and trade unions 
there is need for only one basic 
organization of Communists to 
which young workers should belong. 
But is that any reason why there 
shouldn’t be special discussion 
groups among young workers, both 
members and non-members, or spe- 
cial social and recreational activi- 
ties for young Communists and 
their friends. 

We certainly need Communist or- 
ganization and activity among col- 
lege students, and consideration 
should be given to the formation of 
special clubs among them wherever 
this appears to be the best form. 
At the same time we should estab- 
lish a system of Marxist discussion 
groups around the party, both on 
and off the campus among Commu- 
nist students and those who want 
to learn more about Marxism. 

Special youth activities and the 
opportunity for young Communists 
to meet together on a club, city or 
other basis to discuss common 
problems should be assured every- 
where. 0 

If we seriously intend to develop 
mass Communist education among 
the youth we will need Marxist lit- 
erature written especially for youth, 
about their problems and in a pop- 
ular, youthful style. é 

Moreover, young people must be 
included in all our schools and lead- 
ership training classes with provi- 
sions: made for training in special 


cial activities of our party among 
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a program are already indicated in 
our Resolution. 


Young people emerge from the 
war imbued with hopes and dreams 
of a better America, with the aspi- 
ration of achieving a future with 
full and equal opportunities for 
full education, jobs and to estab- 
lish a home and family. 

The basic question is whether 
they will be guaranteed that kind 
of a future or will be a “lost gen- 


eration,” as happened twice in the 
last 25 years—after the last war 


us remember well the shameful dis- 
regard for youth of the Hoover ad- 
ministration and the big monop- 
olie. who were interested only in 


down wage and living standards. 


But the young people of today 
have grown out of adolescence dur- 
ing a period of relatively full em- 
ployment when opportunities for 
education have been broader and a 
job upon graduation was practically 
assured. They do not have the ex- 
tensive experience of older workers 
to counteract their illusions which 
were strengthened by the incorrect 
and Utopian perspectives for the 
postwar period that we Communists 
have held. 


Faced with the cold reality of 
postwar problems, these Illusions 
could only tend to lend to disillu- 
sionment and disorientation and 
render the vouth a ready prey to 
the demagogy of reaction and fas- 
cism. Let us make no mistake about 


earth to win the“ youth, especially 
by their demagogy and by appeals 


through such movements as Youth 
for Christ, which raises the Hitler- 
ites’ slogan of anti-Communism. 
They seek to establish among them 
a mass base for fascism to be used 
for reactionary anti-labor purposes 
at home and for imperialist adven- 
tures abroad. 


The other side of the picture is 


for the future can be transformed 


creating the kind of power- 
ful movement of youth allied with 
labor that resulted in the liberal 
policies of aid to youth by the 


a whole generation from utter dis- 
aster. 

The future of youth is tied up 
with that of the nation as a whole, 


particular. ' 
It is already a fact—for instance, 


ers. 
Special note must be taken of 


4 


and again in the 1930s. Most of 


maintaining a huge reserve of rela- 
tively unskilled youth labor to beat 


it, reaction will move heaven and 


to racial and religious prejudice, 


that these same hopes and dreams 


that hundreds of thousands of 


The labor movement will only be 
able to meet these threats if they 
maintain their connections with the 
vast number of youth now in indus- 
try even when they are unemployed. 
For this labor needs a program to 


meet their needs and to draw the 


youth and their organizations into 
the fight for the right to work and 
full employment without discrimi- 
nation. 


Ours is a program to guarantee 
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L I. MORRIS, Inc. 
Plots in all Cemeteries 
Funerals arranged in all Boroughs 
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LEW Dswn 
Sam Breadon Has Kicked 
Away the NL Pennant 


| 


Over Basora 


Jake LaMotta, brick-jawed Bronx 
battler, tangles with snap-puncher 
Jose Basora of Puerto Rico for eo 
fourth time tonight in the feature 


By Nat Low 


N Very early in the season, when Mort Cooper was hold- 
ing out for a raise of $2,500 bucks over his 1944 Cardinal 
» salary, and was being refused, we pointed out that was 


the beginning of the end of the Cardinal reign in the Na- 


tional League. 


We declared then that the penny-pinching policy of the ‘Cards, 


players. 


The event we predicted then has just about come to pass. 
all indications the Cardinals are going to finish behind the Cubs in 
the National League race—and, indeed, may even finish behind the 
Dodgers if Our Heroes continue te get such terrific pitching from 


‘Hal Gregg and Art Herring. 


* > 


Amazing, isn't it, how abysmally penny-wise and pound-foolish 
some capitalists can be! Here was baseball's top pitcher, over a period 


Under both Branch Rickey and Sam Breadon, would eventually cause 
tze breakup of the club because of the intense dissatisfaction of the 


From 


of years, asking for a measly $2,500 to up his salary to an even $15,000. 


You'd imagine Breadon would have done the thing without en 


_ hesitation, albeit reluctance. But not Sam Breadon! 


He remained. adamant and finally wound up by shipping Cooper 
_ @ff to the Braves. The physical loss of Cooper was not too serious 
a blow for the player-rich Cardinals. But what was important was the 
reaction of the rest of the Cards. At the time we pointed out that 
_S0oner or later the Cardinals would demand salaries in proportion to 


the -profits which their talents make possible for Breadon. 


Thus, when Cooper was bounced off the club for insisting upon an 
equitable salary, it could not but have serious and demoralizing effect 
upon the whole team. They felt they would never be able fo make 
real dough, despite their three consecutive National League flags, not 


counting two world series victories. 


They must have stewed plenty and when players begin to stew 
they obviously cannot play their best ‘baseball. But Breadon, unable 
to see the forest for the trees, remained blissfully confident that all 


would be serene. 


By now even he must begin to understand the gravity of his 
The Cards have been running behind all year and the Cubs 


mistake. 
have grown stronger every week. 


will simply not support a losing team. Even 


4 were winning their flags the crowds did not bust 


at has been unable to reach the top. 


6 


when the 
down the 


For a paltry handful of deugh Breadon has just about kicked away 
1 And, as everybody knows, St. 


Thus, an old, old story is simply repeating itself, perhaps a bit more 
2 dramatically than usual. 
What was it somebody said 2 1 capitalists? 


oer That was the end of Phil 3 major league career yesterday 
. * when Mel Ott “farmed” him out to Jersey City. The veteran first 


bout at Madison Square Garden. : 
The middleweights have split in 
their previous meetings, each win- 

ning a narrow decision and one bout 
ending a draw. They also are closely 
matched off their performances 
against Ray (Sugar) Robinson, the 
Fancy-Dan Negro welter. LaMotta 
is the only man to hold a decision 


over Robinson, and Basora the only 
one to hold him to a draw. 


Ringsiders pointed out that La- 
Motta packs the harder punch and 
nas improved steadily in his last 
five fights, winning two by knock- 
outs and the others by decision. His 
phy frame, as indestructible as 
the atom used to be, was expected to 
de in no danger from the Puerto 
Rican’s hard, sharp but never heavy 
co 


Basora has the 
style, darting in to fling his rapid 
rights and then slipping away to 
cover up. The contrast is expected 
to produce a lively fight although a 
knockout would be a surprise. 

With the odds expected to level 
off at about 8 to 5 in favor of La- 
Motta, the Bronx fighter will weigh 
in at 158 pounds to Basora’s 156. 
LaMotta has had a big weight edge 
in his last few previous bouts. 


Ruffing Wins 
Third, 3-2 


Red Ruffing won his third suc- 
cessive game since returning from 
the army yesterday, the 


t 
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and giving up only seven hits. The 


fancier boxing 0 


deating 
Cleveland Indians in Cleveland, 3-2, 
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Lockmanin Army Toda y: 
Giants Lose, Bums Win 


— from the Press. Box 
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As a farewell gesture in a short 
but remarkably successful major 
league career, Lockman banged a 
homer into the upper right field 
stands in the fifth inning of yes- 
terday’s game with the Cardinals 
at the Polo Grounds. The blow, 
which was followed by a home run 
off the bat of Danny Gardella, could 
not overcome a four run Card lead, 
so the Redbirds walked off with the 
victory, 5-3. 

Lockman goes off to the Army 
with a batting average of 340 and 
some of the loveliest. catches seen 
in the National League this season. 
Only 19 years old, Lockman is an 
unquestioned star and his going will 
seriously injure the Giants’ chances 
t finishing in the first division. 
Harry Brecheen hurled for the 
Cards gave up only seven hits while 
Ottie used four hurlers, Harry Feld- 
man, Bill Maglie, Rube Fischer and 
Ace Adams. Five singles by Buster 
Adams, Ray Sanders, Bill Rice, 
Emil Verban and Brecheen scored 
four runs in the fourth and ac- 
counted for the game. 

. * 

Over at Ebbets Field the Dodg- 


ers won their opening game of a 
twin from the hapless Reds, 9-2, 
with the veteran Art Herring 
giving up but six safeties, The 
Dodgers beat Ed Heusser and 
Elmer Riddle, scoring three in the 
first, two in the third, three more 


in the feurth and a single tally 
in the sixth. 


As the Cubs were losing to the 
Braves, 7-3, the Cards moved to 
within 6% games of the leaders and 


As if things weren't tough ene for Mel Ott and his 
Giants, Whitey Lockman, their sensational young outfielder 
was informed to report for induction into the Army today. 


f 


Belmont Pays Off 
On Russian Valor 

At Belmont Wednesday they 
announced Russia’s war declara- 
tion over the public address sys- 
tem and the racing crowd cheered 
for a solid five miuutes. Then 
along comes the eighth race. 
The winner was — Russian 
Valor! 

There were lots of rubles riding 
on Russian Valor. He paid $5.60, 


$3 and $2.20 

* ‘ 1 
Scores 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

(First Game) 

Cincinnati 100 001 000— 2 61 
Brooklyn 302 301 0Ox— 9 103 
Heusser, Riddle (4) and Lake- 
man; Herring and Peacock. 
Chicago 100 200 000— 3 72 
Boston 202 021 00x— 714 6 


(4), Lee and Masi. : 
St. Louis 000 400 010— 5 11 0 5 
New York 910 020 000— 3 72 


Brecheen and Rice; Feldman, 
Maglie (4), Fischer (5), Adams (8) 
and Klutts. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Washington 000 060 010—- 7 M1 
100 001 000— 2 82 


New York 000 020 001— 3 9 3 
Cleveland 002 000 000— 2 780 
Ruffing and Robinson; Bagby. and 
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two as relief tailed 
118 innings, yielding only 92 hits 
and 40 walks good for 25 

less than two per 9 
game. 

Two of Webber's setbacks. were 
by the other 
his twice. His 
Aug. second at 
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WwEVD—1330 Ke. 
WNEW—1180 Ke. 


WMCA—570 Ko. 


was scored over Jim Bagby. the Dodgers to within 8 lengths. Hayes. 
II A.M. TO NOON a WMCA—FPive-Star Final 
8 | Encore Music 


WOR—News; Jay Johnson, 


WABC House 


WMCA—News; Western 


WwoR- Adventures 2 wae Mix 

WJZ—The Singing Lad 
WABC—Sparrow and the Hawk 

W@QxXR—Man About Town 


Songs. 
WJZ—News—Westbrook Van Voorhis 
Party 


6 P.M. TO 9 P.M. 
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WMCA—News; usic 
10:30-WEAF—-We Came This Way—Drama 
WOR—The Symphonetie | 


Wu Herman Orchestra 
WABC—Variety Musicale 
WMCA—Frank 

D. Black 
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FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT eee 
(Manhattan) 


LARGE BOO ROOM, good transportation. Call 
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Europe Ready for Good U.S. Films, D 
Says Marshal Tito’s Staff Officer 


By ROBERT SHAW 

You walk along the streets of the cities and villages of Yugoslavia, and the kids throng 
around you to beg—not for coins, or candy, or cigarettes, or gum, but for a pencil stub or 
a sheet of writing paper. Older people, too, are apt to ask you for a book, or pencil and 


the outside world. They are a Who believe in democracy and free-;The writers have accepted the re- 

proud people. They do not beg for dom have won their way through anjsponsibility of leadership in this 

money. But they are incredibly| deal by fire. There has been a rebirth of democracy and progress 

eager to learn, and they are not release of pentup, democratic ener-[—and I am sure they are doing that 

above asking for help in acquiring les. It is a real renaissance. It e in America and the rest of the 

1 the tools of learning. ; foolish to think people can or will| world, too.” 

. to the old ways. They can't; Colonel Dedijer was seriously 

e at back to the 3 els eek. elt haumimhy at meanders 

” * to womb or you in Amer- of wounded 

W oe ag go back to the horse and Yugoslav fighters to be rescued and 

buggy. flown to base hospitals by Amer- 

— r “I wish you could see what is hap- can. Russian and British am- 

to the|Peming in my own land—the attack bulance planes. He will spend some 

United Nations Conference in San n ‘literacy the schools and little time in New York before returning 
Francisco. theatres springing up everywhere, to Yugoslavia. 


was directed Charles Vidor. Left to 
the cultural organizations of the (Reprinted from “Commu- Watkin, Irene Dunne, Alexander Knox, Charles Coburn, Charlies 


people, the new interest in good nique,” organ of the Hollywood and Cora Witherspoon. 


“Millions of the ‘dark’ people, the N 3 
little helpless people of Europe are 7 0 en 8 
coming out ot the darkness into the l 1 
cig Oe e ADOUT Aaron Douglas @ Sinclair Lewis’ 19th novel, Cass will. publish next week a volume of 
forced back into the shadows of : =| Timberlane (“A Novel of Husbands | 
ignorance and poverty again. It is fand Wives”), will have a first print- 
renaissance, not revolution, a tidal N 1 * ing of 125,000 copies when it ap- 
wave of the human spirit, and I ote 20 8 ri 7 7 pears early this fall. Bought by 
do not think it can be ange MGM six months before publica- 

“These people, not in my tion, a Book-of-the-Month Club 
alone but in many countries have MILDRED McADORY . selection, and a popular magazine 
known terrer, tertere and death. Aaron Douglas, famous Negro artist, and a Democrat} serial, the book has thrust the 
They have known fascism at close has come out for the re-election of Councilman Benjamin J. author of Main Street and Babbit 


b 
f 


: : , into the income tax brackets 

organize against it. Out of meager es 8 ar — to see him the other day he said: or 1948. Wes 

4 resources they created armies, and “1 o vo or 10 — 
4 pitted them against the professional Davis's re-election on his record on @ Henry Morgenthau, Jr., FDR's 
N armies of Hitler and Mussolini, and any ticket.“ His sentiments are Secretary of the Treasury, has com- 


- at the same time fended against |Shared by many other artists and » |pleted a book entitled Germany Is 
; the backstabbings of the native fas- public figures. Our Problem. The book’s thesis is 
a cists. They fought a people's war, Aaron Douglas’ struggle to be- 8 that future danger from Germany 
along with their Allies in Amer- come an artist is reflected in almost © ilies in her heavy industry. Mr. 
ica, Britain and Russia. They heln- everything ne says and does. At Morgenthau points out that in 1918 
ed te win this people's war—and the age of 14 he was forced to go to Germany's industrialists were al- 
now they and countless millions work, yet he did not give up his 7 


fready preparing for World War II 
fand that in 1944, when the German 
© |armies had their backs to the wall, 
again her industrialists were at 
Strasbourg laying their plans for 
World War III. 


of people like them all over the chance to become a leader of his 
world want a people’s peace.” people in their struggle for freedom. 


As we talked, I saw a little To- 
_Cgtonel Dedijer was a Writing eka, Kansas boy getting up be- 


fore dawn and walking two and a 
man. He comes from a family of nait miles to a job that began at 
scholars—his father is president of 6.30 a. .m There he worked until 
the oldest university in Yugoslavia.| hol time, returned when school 
Even during the fighting he did a „as out and worked until eight at 
lot of writing. He wrote @ 1.500 night or later. He made two dollars 
page war diary, which will eventu- and arty cents a week. 

ally be translated into Eglish. He 
1 will go back to his writing career LAW OR ART 

when he returns to Yugoslavia from About this time Douglas had to 


the UNCIO Conference. 2 
His interest in writing, and espe- choose whether he wanted to study 


‘ cially in motion picture writing, law or art. He chose art. There was r eile me bce 
brought him to Hollywood. a notion going the rounds im ugurated S 
“we have no motion picture in- Kansas that training vas bad for zu Negro culture and cg 
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AN ARTKINO RELEASE 


& 

ustry „ Colone cam to re-elect Councilman sf 

— in Yugoslavia,” says i the artist, but Douglass felt that if —— J. Davis. AIR-CONDITIONED iy 
Dedijer. “But we are going to have 2 65 7th Avenue 3 
one—and soon. We know the power nis talent was real, training would JOHN WILDBERG presents TANLEY Bet. 42 & 41 S13. ae 
and importance of the screen. We be @ great help. He studied art r WAGSTAFF nt eee IPRODUCED IN THE U.S.S.R.) 
appreciate American pictures. There throughout his high school years, A NNA LUCASTA/ © Extra: Soviet Nation Dances DOORS OPEN I A. My”) 


have been some splendid ones, but and later at Lincoln University. n 
not enough of them. I hope Holly-| At Lincoln, Douglas received 3 MANSFIELD Thestre, ith West Ar 
wood will make more really good deep hurt. He was in line for the Evenings 8:40. Mats WED. SAT. 2:40 
pictures. 1 think the world will be ROTC and felt very proud. It was 
ready for them. during World War I. He felt that 
“You see, e many people in the/|Military training would help the 
world have been through an ex- war effort. 
perience which perhaps is difficult} About a month before he was 
to evaluate here in safe, comfort-|scheduled to enter ROTC Col. Jef- 
able Hollywood. As you say it in fers, the officer in charge called him 
American, the rug was pulled out in and told him he was being dis- 
from under them. They lost much missed because he was a Negro. 
security, loved ones, homes, and This only sharpened his desire to 
many ‘illusions. They gained some- learn. 


and 
the world, and t knowledge of their In 1925 Douglas, came to New 
own capacities and power to get York to study art. He entered the 
things done. They gained in de- winold Reiss School where there 


mocracy, all over the world. Lou as a deep interest in Negro and 

know, it was fascism, not democ- * 
racy, that was defeated. We should Mexican art. From there he went 
never forget that. to the University of Nebraska. Later 


Held over — Complete Moscow May Day Parade 
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CITY MUSIC BALL — 


: ‘ «i! SB 
a r 
50th St. 4 Gth Ave. Deere % 10:30 ne ec ; 8 775 


A BELL for ADANO: 
Gene Tierney - John Hediak - William Bendix 
A 20th Century-Fox Pieture 

8 Presentation * 
Pieture at: 10240, 1:41, 48. 7244, 1045 „ 
Stage Show at: 12240, 3:44, 6:46, 9244 + 


* 
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Staged by Hassan b SHORT 
“So I wonder, as I visit your great at Columbia University he received Jean Reberts Harry Stockwell © Rome Vincent 


Hollywood studios, if it wouldn't be his master degree in, the fine arts. 
practical and profitable to use all 

this magnificent equipment, all this|L’Academie Scandinave. In 1937 he New yvorx’s 
talent, in making more really was awarded a Fellowship from the | tn SMITH 


Lube Malina 
Alr-Cond. WINTER GARDEN, B’way & 80 St. 
He spent a year in France at Evgs. 8:30. MATS WED, & SAT., 2:30 


NO. 1 MUSICAL BIT! 
and PAUL FEIGAY present 
or WALKER 
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Atombomh 


GUAM, Aug. 9 (UP) 1 reports 
indicated that the second atomic: bomb to be 
dropped on Japan all but obliterated Nagasaki, 
a major naval base and Japan’s 11th largest city, 


during the noon rush hour today. 

Crew members of the Superfortress which loosed the 
terrifying bomb on Nagasaki watched the earth-shaking 
explosion and flashed back to Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, com- 

mander of Strategic Air Forces, that results were good. 

“No further details will be available until the mission 

returns,” Gen. Spaatz said in a brief communique. 

But to all hands that brief report 

— Results good’—indicated that 
Nagasaki, a city of 252,630 persons, 
virtually had been blown off the 
map of Japan by an explosion equal 
to that which leveled 41 square 
miles of Hiroshima, target of the 

- first atomic bombing raid last Mon- 
day. 

The wording of the announcement 
of the bombing, speaking of the 
“second use of the atomic bomb did 
not preclude the possibility that 
more than one bomb was dropped, 
the Associated Press said. 

{The bomb, or bombs, also might 
have been of a different size than 
2 a which wrecked Hiro- 


Daily Worker 


New York, Friday, August 10, 1945 


| Nagasaki lies on the western coast 
of Kyushu, southernmost of the 
Jap home islands, approximately 
175 miles southwest of Hiroshima. 

In addition to its important navy 
yard, Nagasaki is crowded with 
shipyards, aircraft factories, steel 
works, aircraft plants and electric 
works of the octopus-like Mitsu- 
bishi Industries. 

The city was damaged slightly in 
early raids by China-based Super- 
fortresses, but escaped the destruc- 
tion that has been rained on the 
enemy homeland since the 20th Air 


Force came of age with large bases 
in the Marianas. 


Yoooslovia Govt. to Run Bulk 
Of Nation's Heavy Industry 


BELGRADE, Aug. 8 (Delayed) 
(UP).—The Yugoslav state plans to 
take over the b of the nation’s 
heavy industry and to put strict 
limits and controls on the use of 
foreign capital, national economy 
minister Andrea Hebrang said today 


~ 


confiscated property ry belonged 
to the enemy nationals or Yugo- 
slav traitors and collaborators, and | eee 8 
nationalized non-enemy holdings. <4 ; oe poe ta iS ate 8 3 . „ 5 ts „„ 

He emphasized that a system of VVV 1 N 
private enterprise would continue FJ b where the 
.|side by side with the state-owned} down Japanese armies for many years. Shown, above, is a part of the Trans-Siberian 


The government intends to revise | industries. eral buildings of Matsiefskaya, a lonely post on the Soviet Siberian border where fighting b 
repudiate some of the contractual} Yugoslavia will require foreign the USSR declared war on Japan. 


obligations undertaken 
prewar governments, Hebrang 


„ and said a loan was al- 
being negotiated with the 
States. 

Hebrang told a press conference 
that more than 50 percent of the 
ational industry already is part 
Of the growing network of state- 
Owned and operated industries. He 
baid nationally-operated concerns 

ude railroads and steel works 

by the state before the war; 


technical aid and capital, and will 
welcome loans, commercial contracts 
and even investments in Yugoslav 


foreign contracts will be under con- 
ditions dictated by Yugoslav inter- 
ests alone, he said. 
Czechoslovakia has offered exten- 
sive credits for machinery, Hebrand 
said, and trade is going on with the 
Soviet Union on a barter , 
Reconstruction is proceedirig slow- 
ly but has made some progress, 
particularly in textiles, he con- 
tinued. He insisted general recon- 
struction will depend on foreign as- 


sistance which is not yet received. 


Soviets 14 Miles in Manchuria; 


Toke Manchouli, 


Bomb Harbin 


(Continued from Page 1) 


road towne of Manchouli and Chalainor, 15 miles south- } 


east of Manchouli. The towns of Jinjinsume and Hoshu- 


3 * sume fell to the Soviets in this sector. 


Along the front, as a whole, gains ranged from nine 


: and one-half to 14 miles. @— 


che Soviet bomber command hit 
5 Manchouli in advance of the 


there was no appreciable resistance. 
In this sector the Soviets now 
held 15 miles of railroad inside 
Manchuria, and they were within 
75 miles of Hailor. 
On the east, the Soviet drive was 
along a north-south front, where 


Korea and Manchuria face the 


closely guarded Soviet maritime 
territory on the sea. 

On the west they struck from the 
corner where Manchuria, the Soviet 
Far East and Outer Mongolia join. 


ta s Fascist Party Heads Meet 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP).—Japan said today that officials of 

we Japan Political Association, Nippon's fascist party, met in a most 
. ant“ emergency eee nor to consider the Soviet Union's 


m of war, 


Carrier se in Blow at Japan 
AM, Friday, Aug. 10 (UP).—Superfortresses joined 1,200 carrier 

double-pronged smash at the heart of Japan today. 
Superfortresses dropped demolition bombs n the oil refinery 


industry, Hebrang said. But such 


The Veteran Commander 


7 inexorable logic of war has called this 
department back to the duty of reporting to 
the reader daily on military developments. But 
the very event which called us back also fore- 
shortens our “analytic life.” Soon we will be 
through for good. Until the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the Far Bastern war there was no 
need at all for daily reports on military devel- 
opments because the very character of the 
e was such that for days there would be 


. little change, except for bigger ang better strikes 


by our Air Force and new bombardments of the 
Japanese shoreline by our 3d Fleet. The pat- 
tern was clear and the news usually contained 
only descriptions of our progress along a set 
pattern. And so, naturally enough, we went on 
a reduced schedule. 


Even the atomic bomb could not blast us into 
activity because again there was little to 

say after the first colossal impact—physical and 
Now, with the first entry of a full-size modern 
army into the fighting, we feel that our squeezing 


back into the daily columns of the Daily Worker 


might do a little good to the reader. If any- 
thing, we can perform the basic social function 
of the military kibitzer, which is to keep people 
from either droppirmg their pants from sheer 
apprehension or tearing off their shirts from 
exuberant overoptimism. 


T THIS WRITING we are in a state of 


“animated suspense” because the Japanese 


have already said something about Soviet opera- 
tions, while Moscow remains silent. 

The Japanese claim that the Red Army is 
attacking in what may become a pair of huge 
pincers aimed at Hsinking. Attacks are reported 
from the west—i.e., probably from the region of 
the Khalkin-Ghol, where General (now Marshal) 
Zhukov: con.pletely destroyed the Japanese army 
of General Kamatsubara in the summer of 1939, 
as well as from the region of Changkufeng, where 
the Japanese were beaten in the summer of 1938. 
The pattern is interesting, if not unexpected: 
the Japanese always knew that these two points, 
some 700 miles apart and forming the chord of 
the huge arc formed by the border of Manchuria 
along the Ussuri, the Amur and the Argun (the 
arc is more than 2,000 miles long), were the 
future claws of a pincers threatening them. This 
is why, during two successive years, they tested 
the Soviet claws to see how good they were. 

It is most probable that the main operations 
by the Red Army will develop from those points, 
with the rest of the border being simply held by 
covering tfoops. 

However, all this is pure guesswork, and we 
will have to await the first Soviet communique, 
which we hope will also announce the names of 


‘commanders in the new war. 


N has been blasted by an atomic 
bomb. Results are still unknown. Admiral 
Halsey, after riding out a typhoon for about a 
week, is back again along the Japanese coast, 
bombing and bombarding. 


actics in China Geared to 


-|toward the north more than a week 
ago in preliminary with 
the Soviet Union’s then anticipated 
attack on Manchuria, it was dis- 


Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
. also Army forces in 


— 
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USSR Drive, Says Wedemeyer 


: | American forces in China with the 


plans before they jumped off across 
the Siberian-Manchurian. border 


early today, Wedemeyer revealed. 


Wedemeyer indicated the para- 
troop rangers may still be harassing 


Wedemeyer predicted the Jap- 
anese will intensify their withdrawal 
from ‘South China and move north 


